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Abstract : Previous research on communication apprehension has revealed a 
reduction in student apprehension oV^r a semester length course in speech . 
communication. Further research indicates, however, that while most students 
do experience a reduction, a sizable pWcentage actually report an Increase, / 
This study sought to determine the difference between those individuals who 
report a decrease and those who report an increase. Discriminant analysis of 
thirty-four possible predictors revealed twelve significant discriminators • 
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A paper prepared for the annual ^onventioji of the Speech Communication 
Association, Washington, D'.C, December l-/f, 1977 



THE PREDICTION OF I^OhTG-TERM QIANGES IN COMMUNICATION • , ' 

" i5> • APPREHENSIpN IN THE > COMMIN I CAT ION CLASSROOM • • ' ' 

Introduction and Rationale 

During recent yeays, extensive work concerning* the correlates and 
consequences of communication apprehensipn has specified ^ number of inter- 
esting and significant relationships between the avoidancfe reaction to com-'^ 
mtinicdtion encounters and a variety of social ^psychological, and academic 
decisions and evaluations (Daly, 1975; McCroskey, 1975; Phillips, 1968; 

Phillips and Metzger, 1973). For exaiBple, individuals with high apprehension 

/ 

tend to be perceived less positively than tho5e with low apprehension by \ 

teachers- (McGroskey and^Da^y, 1976), peer/ (Daly, McCroskey and Richmond, 

9 ■ ' \ ' • 

1976; McCroskey, Daly, Richmond and Cox, 1976), ii>terviewers (Daly and Leth, 

V. 

19^76), subordinates (Daly, McCroskey and Falcione, -1976) and'irideed themselves 
(McCroskey, Da>y, Richmond and .Fa lei one ,^ 1977). '"They select majors in college 
and occupation^ in* adulthood which seem to "fit" their level of apprehension 
(Daly and McCroskey, 197^ Daly and Shamo,, 1977) ancj .which are often associated 
with lower income- levels (Bruskin, 1973). High apprehension is associated with 
lower interaction behavior in small group discussions (Wells and Lashbrook, 
1971), seating positions which do not require high vocal activity (McCroskey 
and Lepard, 1975), loWer 'Itvels of self disclosure (Hamilton, 1972), poor 
performance in classes where oral communication activities are required and 
valued (NfcCroskey and Anderson, 1976), feelings of isolation and seclusiveness 
(Phillips, *1968), lowered ti^ust in others (Low, 1951; Giffin and Heider, 1967),^ 
and .lower standardized achievement ^test scores throughout tTieir elenlentai|^ - 
and secondary education and a, college' GPA, afecross all courses taken, that is 



.^pproximately one-half grades point lower than that of their peers (McCroskey, 
1977). Very sinply, oral communication apprehension appears to be a signifi- 
cant, and widespread social* disaljility. . 

i Despite^ the nature, consequences , and extent ^f communication appre- 
hension, the scholarly interest concerning its treatment' has taken a distinctly 
cdinical orientation emphasizing therapeutic approach^ such as systematic 
desensitiza,tion (Kondas,^ 1967; Lang and Lazov>ik, . 1963; McCroskey, 1972), 
insight and rational-emotive therapy (Meichenbaum, Gilmore and Fedoravicious , 
,1971; Trexler and Karst,* 1972), cQunse ling .and sensitivity training (Phillips 
and Metzger, 1973; Giffin and Btadley, 1969), hypnosis (Barker. Cegala^ Kibler, 
and Wahlers, 1972) and "bi^ofeedback (Borkovec, Wall and Stone, 19\^4; Motley, 
1974). While all* approaches, appear to havd positive effects on .in\lividuals 
with high and chronic apprehension in specified settings, no extensiye expli-\ 
tation exists of the significant intervening characteristics of the various 
treatments that cause the' modification in subject apprehension, Additio^ally-- 
and even more impractical ly--iif0ne of these procedures provides explicit , \ 
methods for the classroom teacher to treat *highly apprehensive individuals ^ 
throughout an extended academic period without isolating -those individvikls for 

measurement and. thetapy. " * , ' \ 

.\ 

Although development of the various classroom techniques 'for reducing 

' * ' fi 

apprehension has been neglected, it" is known that something^significant does ^ 
occur in the communication classroom to^ reduce average apprehension (Baker, \ 
1964; Dymacek, 1971; Furbay, Hedges and Markham, 1966; Furr, 1970^ ^^dilkinson,- 
1941; Gruner, 1964; Hargis, 1956; Henri ckson,U943; Judd, 1971; Kndwer^ 1938; 
Lerea, 1956; McCroskey, 1970; Miyamoto, "Crowe 11 and Katcher^ 1956; Moore, 1935; 



PaulsonT 1951; Robinson, 1955; Ros.e, 1940; Sikkink, r9SiS) . The word average • 
is n^d since, while most students exp§rience some decrease in app.rehension, , 
some report an increase over the academic period (Brooks and Platz, 1968; 
Phillips and Metzger, 1973). 

What exactly occurs within the _.cpnmuni cation classroom to affect 
stt^dents* apprehension leveL is relatively unknown. Existing research sug- 
gests that practice, understanding and liking for oral communication skills, 
t^etter understanding" o^ self, healthier social adjustment, and perceived 
attitudes of instructprs and classmates may allplay a'role (Gruner, 1964; 
Henrickson, 1943; Kn'iidson, 1940; Dymacek, 1971; Sikkink, 1955; Paulsop, 1971), 
but the relative' and cumulative contribution to modification in apprehension 
level by these- elements is 'unknown. /In addition, a variety of other predictors 
mi^bt also have some effect. The present research report, an extensive /""^ 
investigation into some of the causal kgents for 'the modificatitJn^of comiduni- 
cation apprehension in the basic communication course, sought to determine 
impoi\tant differences between those* individuals who experience a reduction m 
their apprehension over a semester and those who alternatively report an increase 

Method • ^ 

Subjects . Undergraduate students (n = 1,063) enrolled in the. basic communi- 
cation course at a large midwestem university served as respondents in this 
study. The total reflects only those individuals who completed both the pre- 
and j)ost-test.' An attrition rate of approximately 4 percent over thejsemes- 
ter was accounted for by those individuals who failed to complete either or • 
both measures, failed to attend class the day any measure was administered, or 
who dropped from the course anytime, dufrng the semester. . ' * 

■ % 
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. The course the students were en?olljed in was a survey-skills course 

_ , ' t- . • 

comprising four general units. The first--an overview of basic communication 
principlesf-included models, perceptions , *non verbal' communication, and.seman- 
tics. The second-through-fourth' units emphasiried performance on interviews, 
small-group discussions,*- and public speaking, respectively. 

*v 

PrOQeduras . Respondents completed two questionnaires over the length of 
an academic semester. The f\TSt questionnaire was administered in class by 
the individual .section instructors during the first week "of clak^es; the 
second, also administered by instructors, was completed in class during the . 



foivrteenth week of the semes tetr. Respondents w^r^e asked to complete both 
questionnaires as part of a general survey on communication attitudes and 

variables which might influence comipuni cation feelings-. Although subjects 

/ 

,were guaranteed that theif responses -wouid remain confidential, it wasL 



obviously necessary ^ aslc them to indicate some identification so that pre- 
ys' • , • 

post-measures could be 'collected and grouped accurately. Subjects thus 
provided their section aumbers and. the last four digits of their^ social security 
numbers. Individual instructors^ were riot provided any information on the , 
apprehension level of any individual or the class^ as a whole. This hopefully 
prevented instrtrptors from performing* any unusual activities "that might affect 



apprehension other than those normally us'ed in their\ cjasses^ The large 
majority of -instructors were graduate teaching assistants ranging in experience 
from their first semester o£ teachin^g t6 several years in both the secondary 
and college levels. . ' 

Measurement . Both questionnaires contained a measure of communication app3:6- 
•hension (McCroskey, 1970^ , In addition, the questionnaires contained a 



variety of questions^ dealing with the respondents * characteristics (i.e., se^, 
aget, race, majyr), pre-classroonf expefi|rices (i.e. , 'interaction^ with family 
and peers, communication activities,, prior- speech communication classwork), 
-aKd classroom experiences (i.e. , -instructor characteristics, number of 
,spee.che^ given, expectation of success in the class). The items used in. these 
measures were developed from three ^sources. First, some of the items were 
based upon previous research (e.g^^. , pex'ceived attitude of instructors and. the 
nunfcer of speeches performed). Second, ten individuals who have completed' 
major research project^s on communication apprehension were polled on what they 
felt might be significant contributors t6 the reduction or increase in appre- 
hension in the communicatiort classroom. Third, students enrplled iji a 
similar course were asked, as part of a .classroom assignment, to^ list variables 

4 

which they^ felt might have some effect. After eliminating redundant an(t 
'irrelevant iten^ frOm consideration, a list o'f questions was coniiposed. These 
are listed in Table 1. Items 1 through 14 were administered at the beginning 
of the semester; items 15>through 34 were, given at the tnd. 

- -\ TJ- ' * 

Place Table 1 about here 



Data Analysis . Respondents' scores on the measure of communication apprehen- 
^sion were computed for* each administration using a simple additive formula as 
recommended (McCroskey, 1970, 1975). Reliabilities were computed for each 
administration period. The alpha coefficient for the first admin i sj, rat i on ""w as 
.927; for' the second administlration .92^." Bd{h of'these reliabilities. were_ 
deemed sufficiently high to accept the in^rument as reliable. A change score 
was c6iTiJ)uted for each individual by subtracting his or her score on the secoiTd 



administration from the score obtained^on'the first administration of the 
questionnaire. The overall reduction in apprehe^tsion from the beginning of 
thVsemester (X = 74.503, sA =*15.455) to the end of the year (X = 69.315, 
sd = 14.475) was approximately five scale units,. This difference, tested by 
a' t-test for correlated samples, was highly significant (t(1062) = vL6.69, 
p<,.00001) and supported previous findings of an average reductioir in appre- 
hension over a semester of coursework in communication. An' inspection of the 
distri))utioTT of change scores, however, revealed that despite an overall 
reduction in ^apprehension, a sizable number of students repoi^ted an ^increase. 
Indeed, 29 percent of those included in the sample experienced* some increase 
in apprehension. This percentage is quite similar to that found in an earlier 
study employing a different measure of apprehension (Brooks 'and Platz, 1965) . 

The distribution of change scores was approximately normal (skewness = 
. 389; kurtosiT^ '§14). 'To establish groups of individuals' who could ^be 
categorized as experiencing significant increases and decreases in apprehen- 
sion over the sem'ester, the standard deviation of the change scores was com- 
puted (sd = 10.136). Individuals whose* scores exceeded' one standard deviation^^ 
above or below the mean change score "(X = 5.188) were classified as experiencing 
a significant decrease or increase respectively in' apprehension. Two groups 
were thu§ created: one (n =p'*165) included those individuals who reported an 
increase in apprehension; -the other includec^|[|l^ose who reported a decrease 
(n = 165). The remaining individuals' responses' were dropped from further 
analysis. 

) 

• Subsequent to thds categorization a stepwise discriminant • analysis 

\ ' 

was p^rform^d. Discriminant analysis seeks tq^ maximize the differences 



between 'groups on the variables included as predictors; in this case those 

included in Table 1. *This maximal^ separation of groups is ^accomplished by 

the comijutation of a set of discriminant weigh.ts that, when linearly combined, 

differentiates the two groups better than any other linear comb in'at ion. The 

stepwise procedure selects initially the single best discriminating variable 

^ - ' • 

in terms of the greatest minimization of Wilkes l^ambda. . This is equivalent 
to selecting^ the variable which maximizes the overall multivariate F ratio 
for differences between group centroids. A second variably is then selected 
from the remaining variables using the criterion 'that it wc^ild best improve 
th^ multivariate F ratio ij\ combination with th^ first. The procedure con- 
tinties until either all variables are^included or the addition of^ another 
variable will contribute only a negligible amolmt to prediction. After the 
discriminant weights were computed, two additional steps were taken. First, 
a measure of the total discriminatory powQr of the discriminant function was 
found. This, measure, equivalent doncep^ally to the^ univariate omega' squared 

value (Hays , .1963) , was computed as; * . 

' /T/ /W/ /W/ 

where N represents the total sample size, k -the number of ^groups, /W/ the 
determinant of the ' wilhin-groups sums bi squares^^^d cross products matrix, 
and /T/ the dete'rminant of the tQtal sum^ of squares and cross products matrix 
(Tatsuoka, 1970). Second, a test of tHe clasisificaf ory ability* of the discrimi 
nant function was comput^ using the respondents' answer/. A percentage figure 
of correct classifications as well as" a goodness -of-,fit chi-square value*was 
obtained. As a final step, the significant (p4.20) classificatory variables 
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in terms of contribution to di/s. crimination, as determined by Rao's V statistic, 

were re-analyzed -in an attempt to purify the discriminant function. Rao's V 

statistic is a generalized distance measure. The larger the value of V, the 

s 2 ^ 

greater t'he distancfe between groups (a generalization of Mahalanobis D 
statistic) . The change in V after pach addition was computed ^nd used as 
the criterion fpr significant contribution. This criterion is ec^uivalent 
to Hotelling's trace statistic, the use of which has often been proposed for 
variable selection (e.g.. Miller, 1962). Essentially alL variables that did ^ 
not signirficantly discriminate the groups were, deleted from the second analysis 
The same tests were recomputed. The question involved^ was , Is 'it possible 
to derive a more parsimonious function in terms of number of variables^with- 
out significant loss in terms of. predi^ction accuracy or variance accounted for? 

Two special notes shduld be made about the procedures used* , First, 
since we are dealing with only two groups, the discriminant weights are pro- 
portional to multiple regression weights (Tatsuoka, 1971; Kerlin^er and Ped- 
hazur,^^73). Interp2*etation is similar. Thisris,- of'course, limited to the 
special case of two .groups. In mult i -group cases the reduction does not ^apply. 
^Instead, when discriminant analysis includes moreT than two groups, it reduces 
to^ canonical correlation- analysis. Second, wheni examining the predictive 
nature of the discriminant function, caution must be exercised sinc^ th6 same 
sample which defined the discriminant weights is being classified by the func- 
tion. Thi^ admittedly is a liberal procedure, but one that is coimnonly' 
accepted^ 

-The specific assumptions of the ^alysis incfude an assumpltion of ' 
equal >/arrance-covariance matrices and a multivariate normal distribution. 



\ 



These are both very robust and need nof be adhered to rigorously (Klecka, 
J,975) . -In addition, Tatsuoka (1970) specifies three sample conditi6ns: 

1. 'The total sanyle, size should be *at Jeast two. or (preferably) 
three times the number of variables used 

2. The sizp of the smallest group should be no leVs than t)ie 
number of variables used, , • ^' * 

^ 3, No individual in the sample shauld beloag to more than cone 
group 

* * • • 

All of these conditions were met in the present study. 

Results , . • 

One* discriminant function was derived from the data. It was sta- 
tistically significant (X = .333, Wilk's lambda = .750, X = 90.082, df = 3-1, 
p<.0001) and included thirty-one predictor^"!^ 'The overall multivariate 
(approximate) was 3.199 (df ^ ' 31/29^8, p<.0001). Both the , standardized and 
unstandardized discriminant vectors*-'as well as the overall Wilk'^s' lambda 
obtained at each step, its significance level and Rao*5 V,* and the significance 

/ 

of the change in V are reported iJi Tabl^.2. The canonical correlation for 



Place Table 2^ about here 



the function was .4^9 while l:;he obtained effect size was .247.. The classi- 
.fication procedure utilizing -the function clarified correctly 70 percent of 
the cases. This was sigriifican.t statistically (X = 52.80, p<.0001).' Three 
variables included in the "original pool of items were not included in the* 
stepwise results since theirun4ividual values to enter the> equation were 
overly small. A separate axialysis forcing^ all the vari^ables into the model 
without any ^^epwise inclusion indic^i^ted that tjje three excluded would not have 
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contributed to the. function. 

Those variables which accounted for a significant increase iji the V 

V 

statistic were then.placed in a second discriminant analysis. Again, the 
functi4?n obtained was significant (5^= .296, Wilk's lambda = .771, X = 
83.759, df = 12, p<.000i) and included only twelve variables. The approximate 
multivariate F value was 7.820 (df = 12/317, p<.0001). Roth the standardized f 
and unstandardized discriminant vectors aa well as the overall Wilk's lambda 
obtained at each step, its significance level and Rao's statistic, and the 
significance of the change in V are rep'orted in Table 3) The canonical 



Place Table 3 about here ^ j 



correlation for the *ls<)ttion Vas .478 and the obtained effect size was. .225. 

*■ ^ 

The classification procedure correctly classified 67.9 percent of the cases 

2 ^ 
^andwas statistically significant (X = 42. 194,^p < . 0001) '. -All of ^he ^ 

variables included in the analysis "met the criteria for inclusion in the 

model. This later n\pdel was deemed more parsimonious than the 'earlier, 

thirty-one-item version and at ^e same time not significantly different in 

terms of variance accounted for or classificatory ability. Thus, the jnajor 

portion of the interpretation of 'the.dat^a will be based upon the later, 

twel.ve i^'em model. One should note that the major differences in the. vectors 

of weights between the first arid second versions is, of course, accounted for 

by the .variation in size, type*, and nature of included variables. ' Table 4 

contains the classification values for both those who Increased and those who 

decreased in apprehension using thfe twelve variable model. ^ 



In-sert Table 4 about .here 
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. p Discus.sion 

Perhaps the be^t method'of interpreting the results of the annlysis^ 
completed an4 described above is via an Examination of the means for tlie 
various significant discriminators and a discussion using an analogy to mul- 
tiple regression. ,Thus Talkie 1 contains a listing of the mean values and 

ft 

standard deviations obtained for^each prediafor according to group membership. 
The regression analogy is best indicated by use of the stalid'ar^ized discriml- , 
nant function r^eported in Table 3. The four l^rgeist contributors to .the dis- 
criminant function are the individual's previous experience 3% oral communication 
activities, his or her satisfaction with the number of speeches assigned, 'the 
feeling of liking revived from the instructor, and the reported understanding 
of the speech communication process. Individuals who experienced a reduction 
in apprehension over the semester indicated that the/' had less previous experience 
were more satisfied with the number of speeches assigned, had instructors which- 
they perceived liked them more, and undersf dod^th^ speech commui;ii cation process 
better than those who experienced some increase. In addition, their fathers 
were Rerpeived as talking more with people, their .parents* income was lower, 
they experienced a,' greater change in success .expectations over the semester, 
found academic success more important, and enjoyed competitive* activities less. 
The remaining variables contributed less to prediction Jbut still fell within 
the group of variables which discriminated. Individuals who reported a 
•reduction had parents who talk with them more, talk slightly more with members 
of the opposite sex, and come from high school graduating classes which are 
larger. 



A second way of interpretating the relative importance of the twelve 
items is -to examine the univariate F rations for differences between individuals 
who increased and those who decreased. Table 5' provides a summary of each of' 
the univariate tests. Obviously, the results mi rro'r^ somewhat the interpreta- 

■ ■ * ' I 

tion based upon'^he discriminant function. The significant univariate 
differences include .change in expectation (34)^ satisfaction with nuraber-^f 
speeches (26), attitude of instructor (29), previous oral communication exper- - 
ience (11), understanding of the speech communication process (27), importance 
0^ academic success (3S) , enjoyment of competitive activities (10), and the ' 
amount, one perceived his or her father to talk with other people (15). 



Insert Table 5 about here 



A general analysis of the significant variables reveals that class- 
room characteristics jQf the^ course, instructor, and materials as well as the * 
student's own motivation to do well are important. Few of the family or 
background characteristics ejnerged clearly as Hiscriminators . Why that is so 
is unclear. Perhaps the immediate classr5om and academic concerns override 
these factors in importance in the college cl^sroom. ' ^ 

Subsequent research should validate these results. Discri^minant^^^ 
analysis has been u$ed here as ^ descriptive statistical method. Research 
might also take the results reported here and use them in a predictrve manner 
thus, testilig more fully the accuracy of the results.. In addition, experimental 
Studies might "^manipulate some of .the important discriminators to verify their 
effects. Finally, it would clearly be advantageous to discover when in an | 
academic period changes in apprehension take place. ' Plotting overall 



apprehension levels ovei/a semeste^may reveal some interesting effects, and 
one could both manipul/te the ordfer of material presentation as well, as check 

y / . ^ ' ^* 

for. the effects of different topics and methods. ^ . 

This study )does answe/ the initial question; there are important 

7 ' • ' . ' ' ' ' 

differences between those who experience an increase in apprehension and those 

who experience^a decrease. More specific grescHptive advice* will have to await 
future research. - v 



/ 
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TABLl 

HYPOTHESIZED DISCRIMINATING VARIABLES 



Increase Decrease 



Mean SD Mean SD 

~— - w ■ . — 1 



'Age: 1 = 18 or less; 2 = 19-20; 3 = 21-22; 4 = 25-26; 5 = 
. ^ . 27 or older. ^ 1.59 .75 1.70 .81 

2. Sex: 1 = Female; 2 = Male. " 1<59 ' .50 1.57 .50 

3. Racer 1 = Black; 2 = Oriental; 4= White; 4 = Other. 2.83 .5^2.93 .38 

4. Year In School: 1 = 1st semester freshman; 2 f 2nd s^emester 
freshman; 3 = 1st semester sophomore; 4 = 2nd semester sophomore; 

5 = 1st semes-ter junior; 6 = 2nd. semester junior; 7 = 1st. semester , 
^ " senior; 8 = 2nd semester senior; 9 = Other. 2.16 1.45, 2*31 1.54 

5. Number of brothers and sisters.: 1 = None; 2 = On,e;. 3 = Two; 

4 = Three; 5 = Four or more. * , ' 3.47 1.16 3.34 1.25 

6. Birth Order: 1 = oldest chilcfp2 = second oldest child; 3 = " 

third oldest child; 4 = fourth- oldest child; 5^= fifth oldest v ^ 

. or mote. \ ^ 2.29 1.2 2 2.18 1.23 

7. Size of hometown: 1 = under fO,000; ^2 = 10,000^ to 50,000^ 3 = 

50,000 to 250,000; 4 = 250,000 to one million; 5 = over 6tie million. 2:31 1.18 2.25. 1.21 

*8u Size of high school graduating 1^: lass: 1 = 50 or less; 2 = '50 to 

150; 3 = 150 to 250; 4 = 250 to 500; 5 = over 500.^ 3.50 1.16 3.62 '^.''lO 

*9. **!rilcome of your parents:* 1 = well below the national ^average; 2 = 
slightly below average; 3 = average; 4 = above average; 5 = 

well above Average. . * 3.53 1.03 3.45' .90 

10. Degree to which you enjay competitive activities: 1 = a great 
deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = an average anfount ; 4 = less than 

most; 5 = veiy little or none. *' 2.09 1,01 2. .34 1.12 

11. Experience you have had in oraKcommiinication activities: ' 1 = 

a' great deal; 2 ^ more than most; 3 = an average amount; 4 = ' , 

less than most; 5-''= very little or none. * 3.2!? 1.02 3^56 - .98 



TABLE 1 (continue^ 

\ 



^ " Increase Decrease 



Mean SD Mean SD 

12.* Previous coursework yon have had in oral comrauiy. cation: 1^=^ 

^ great deal; 2 = more than most; 5 =^ an average amount; 4^ ^ ' 
less than most; 5 = very little or none. c^- 3.61 1.07 3.93 

T3. Degr^ of oral cpmmunication your academic major requires: 1 = 
' a great deal; 2,= more than most; 3 =.*an average amount; ^ = Tess 

than most; 5 = very little or none. ^' " 2.9^. 1.12 3.12 .99 

14. How well you'e'xpect to do in COM 114: L5 j^ell above average; 2 = * * , 

above average; 3 = a^^erage; 4 = below average'; '5 = weU bejow average. 2.07 .72 2.17 .78' 

15l Degree to which. your parents encouraged y^if ,to communicate with thojn ^ 
^ when you were a ch'ild: 1 = a great deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = 
^ . an average amount; 4 = less than most; 5 = very little> ^ . 2.25 1.02 2.28' ^00 

*16\ Degree to which your parents encourage you*t^o communicate with them » ' ' 

now: 1 = a ^reat deal;.; 2/- more than most; 3 = an average amount; 

4 = less than most; 5 [i^'very little. . 2.07 1,03 2.17 --iTD9" 

,17. Degree to which you communicated with your parents when you were a ^ 
child: 1 = a great deal; 2 - more than. most; 3 an average, 

^ount; 4 = less than most; 5 = very /little. -.^^ 2.43 .98 3.32 .97 

18. Degree to which you communicate with'^'your parents now:. * 1'= a 

great deal; 2 =^'moreVthan most; 3 =' an. average aniount; 4 = less - * 

than most; 5 = very little. ; 4 ' 2. 32 1. 08 2 ;27 1.10 

M9. Degree to which your father enj oys "talking with peoplp: .1=1 * v 

a great deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = an aveyage amount;- 4 - ^ < 

less than most; 5 = very little. ' ^"2.11 l.ll 1.86 1.08 

20. Degree to which your mother enjoys talking with pe*ople: 1 = 

a great^deal; 2 =vmore than most; 3 = an average amount; 4 = ^ ' . -^ . 

less than most; 5 = very little. 1.88'^' .97**1. '75 .90 



TA'BLE 1 (continued) 



. ' Increase » Decrease, 
^ \ 

Mean SD" Mean SD 



21. Degreee to which you interact with members of the same sex: 1 = ^ 
a great deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = an average amount; 4^= less 

than most; 5 = very litt^. ^ * ^ , ' ^ 2.21 .99 2.28 .93 

22. Degree to which you interact with' members of the opposite sex: 
* 1 = a great deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = an average amount; M 

less than most;' 5 = very little. - ' ^ * 2.36 1.06 2.38 1.00 

23. Number of interviews and small group experiences engaged in in , 
' this class: L = 0 or 1 ; ' 2 = 2 or 3; 3 = 4 or 5; 4 = 6 or 7; 

5 = more than 7. . ' 2.60 .93 2.62^ .94^ 

24. Degree to which you were satisfied with the. number of interviews 
and small group experiences:, 1 = very satisfied; 2 = satisfied; 

3 = both satisfied and dissatisfied; 4 = dissatisfied; 5 = very 

dissatisfied. 2.44 .85 2.18 * .81 

25. Number of speeches requirecf in this class: 1 = none; 2 = 1; 3-= 2; . 

4 = 3; 5 = more than 3. - / 3.82 .77 ^3.86 .75 

26. Degree to which you were satisfied *with the number of speeches 

in this class: 1 = very satisfied; 2 = satisfied; 3 = both ' ^ 
satisfied and dissatisfied; 4 = dissatisfied; 5 = very ^ 
dissatisfied. ^ ~ 2.58 \.98 2.09 .88 

27. .Degree to which you believe you understand the nature of speech.' 

communication: 1 = a great deal; 2 = more than most; 3 = an - ^ 

'average amount; 4 = less than most; 5 = very little. ' ^.42 .86 2.05 ^76 

28. Degree to which this class helped you understand the nature of" 
speech communication:* 1 = a great deal; 2 = somewhat; 3 = a 

little bit; 4^= not very much; 5 = not at all. • ' " • 2.26 1.10 1.81 -.89 



' TABLE 1 (continued) 



29. Degree to which you felt your instructor liked yOu: 1 '= a 

great deal; 2 = more than average; '3 = average; 4 = les-s than 
average; 5 = very little. 

30\ Degree to which you felt your fellow students liked you: 1 = 
a great deal; 2 = more"* than average; 3 = average; 4 = less than 
average; 5 = VeVy little. ^ 

31. ' How well you expect to do., in COM 114: 1 = well above aVerage; 2 = 

above average; 3 = average; 4 = below average; 5 = well below 
average. 

32. ^ How well you expect do academically at Purdue: 1 = well above 

average; 2 =^ above average; 3 = average; 4 = below average; 5 = ^ 
well below average. 

*33. How ii^ortant it is for you ta do well academically at Purdue: 1 = 
very important; 2 = important; 3 = both important and unimportant; 
4 = unimportant; 5 = very imjlraportant 

*34. Change in E'xpected Success: Item 31 minus Item 14. 



Increase pec re ase 
Mean SD, Mean SD 



2.77 ' .58 2.64 



2.15 



,78 1.76 



2.85 .78-2.40 .82 



,67 



.66 



1.92 .78 i:62 ^.81 
.08 .90 -.41 .89 



♦Significant Precfictors from Refined Discriminant Analysis, 
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TABLE 2 

INITIAL DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES 
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.00 
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34 
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.'00 
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-.269 


19 


.788 
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-.294 


-.259 


16 


.781. 


.00 


92.148 


.04 


.133 


.126 


22 


.776 


.00 


94.526 ' 


.12 


.135 


.13J 


• 8 


'..771 


.00 


97. 103 


.10 


.192 


- .170 


3 


.769 


.00 ' 


98\671 


.21 


.138 


.279 ^ 


17 


.766 


.00 


100.217 


.21 


-.233 


-.239 


5 


.764 


.00 


101.416" 


.27 


-.105 


-.087 


>'21 


.761 


.00 


102 . 609 


.27: 


.126 


.131 


1 


.760 


.00 


.103 . 557 


.33 


.166 


.213 


12 


.758 


.00 


104.651 


.30 
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.149 




.757 • 
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.38 


-.093 
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.755 
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.754 
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.753 
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.44 
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-.070 


30 


.752 


.00 


107. -959 


..54 


.083 


.132 


32 


.752 


.00 


108.262 


.58 


-.061 


-.241 


28 


.751 


.00 


108.470 

f 


'.65 


-.060- 


-.059 ' < / 


23 * 


- .751 


.00 


108.6^8 


.66 


.042 


.046 . 


18 


-.751 


.00 


108.795 


.71 


. .063 


.058 


13 


.751 


.00 


108.920 


.72 


-.034 ' 


-.033 • ^ 


25 ■ 


.750 


.00 


. 109.028 


.74 


-.036 


-.047 




.750 


;00 


109. 150 


.73 


-.038, •• 
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109.185 


.85' 
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Unstandardized constant p 1.195 
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TABLE 3 

REFINED DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 



Item 


Wilks 


P 


Rao^s 


P 


Stand. Disc. 
Func. Cpeff. 


Unstaiui.^ Disc. 
> 'Func. Coeff. 


29 


.927 


.00 


25. 818 


-.00 


.400 


i 
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34 


. 883 


.00 


' 43. 305 


'.00 


- . .212 . 


.229 • 
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.00 


V 53.648 


'.00 


.411 


.428 


11 


.836 


.00 


64?5(r2r 

• 


.00 


-.425 


' -.421 


27 


.823 


.00 


70.520 


'■.o; 


.325 


.392 ' 


33 


.'811 


.00 


76 . 018? ' 


• .01 


.275 


.342 


10 


.800 


.00 


. 81.887 


.01 


-.208 


.232 


9 


. .793 


.00 


85.145 


.07 


.223 


.231 > 


19 
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00 


88.137 


.08 


.2'60 


.229 


16 


.781 


.00 
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-.1^1 


-.171 


22 


.776 


.00 


94,525 


-. 12 


-.181 J 


-.176 ' 


s\ 


. 771 ■ 


.00 


^7.103> 


' .10 


-.167 / 

r 


-.148 



Unstandardized const^ant = -1.808 
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TABLE 4 

CLASSIFICATION FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
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Decrease 
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-32,0370" 
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' F VALUES FOR UNIVARIATE ANALYSES' 
CONDUCTED ON PREDICTORS- 
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